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ABSTRACT 

The Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services 
is committed to the principle that future growth in child care be in 
the non-profit sector; thus it commissioned this Fall 1989 study with 
the purpose of collecting information to guide the development of 
policy and program initiatives for effective and efficient management 
practice within that sector. The project had the following 
objectives: (1) to describe the characteristics of child care board 
members; (2) to describe current governance practices of child care 
boards; (3) to identify tasks that the boards have found to be 
difficult; (4) to identify resources that have been useful to boards; 
and (5) to describe opportunities and support for parental 
involvement in the child care system. Several principal conclusions 
were drawn from the project’s work,, including: (1) governance of 

nonprofit child care organizations currently depends on parents; (2) 
people who sit on child care boards are long-term resources to the 
volunteer sector; (3) child care organizations are under-resourced 
and underdeveloped; (4) finances and fundraising interfere with other 
essential areas of responsibility; (5) more focus is needed in 
maintaining long-term stability; (6) the image of child care suffered 
from a lack of community awareness; (7) board members show a lack of 
experience in governing their organizations; (8) access to training 
and resource materials is inadequate for all, including senior staff; 
(9) Ministry requirements are inconsistently interpreted; (10) board 
size is inadequate; and (11) the startup phase of development is 
inadequate. (SD) 
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PRECIS 



According to the responses of the non-profit child care organizations surveyed, parents 
provide significant support to resource centres, centre-based child care organizations and 
private home day care (now referred to as home child care) organizations. These 
organizations are begun by community groups comprised predominantly of parents. 

They are governed by boards similarly composed. The boards are active ones where 
board members not only attend meetings, they share more of the governance and 
administrative tasks with the senior staff person than do board members of other non- 
profit organizations such as hospitals and homes for the aged. Child care boards 
resemble the boards of grass root community organizations. Senior staff of their 
organizations do not have the time or training to develop the boards, provide 
background research for policy and planning as well as manage the organization. Their 
organizations are profoundly affected by funding formulas and concerns about financial 
stability that begin during the start-up phase of development and continue long after. 
Preoccupation with fund raising and finances affects the board’s ability to recruit 
volunteers and attend to the governance tasks of long range planning, needs assessment 
and evaluation. There are few easily accessible resources to help board members do 
their jobs. In as much as they constitute a resource pool of people who have been 
volunteers for other organizations and will likely continue to volunteer, supporting their 
development will be an investment in both child care and other community-based 
organizations. Finally, respondents indicated that core funding, training, co-ordination of 
Ministry initiatives, and public education regarding child care are necessary supports for 
the long-term effectiveness of community-based, non-profit child care. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

The Ministry of Community and Social Services is committed to the principal that future 
growth in child care will be in the non-profit sector. Non-profit organizations in this 
sector, be they centre-based child care organizations, private home day care 1 
organizations or resource centres, are governed and guided by boards of directors. The 
volunteers who sit as board members and the tasks of their boards were the subjects of 
this study. 

Prior to this study, the Ministry was aware of a variety of issues related to the initiation, 
and on-going functioning of child care agencies in the province. Information had been 
offered informally via anecdotes and more formally as secondary comments in studies 
dedicated to other matters. However, the provincial trends had not been systematically 
researched. Along with a lack of clear, up-to-date, quantitative information on needs, 
there was little documented about the governance problems of boards of directors whose 
members often wear two hats: parent and policy maker, consumer and provider, client 
and steward. 

Commissioned in the Fall of 1989 by the Ministry of Community and Social Services, 
Child Care Branch, the overall purpose of this study was: 

"to collect background information that will guide the development of policy and 
program initiatives likely to support effective and efficient management practice 
within the non-profit sector. This descriptive information base will be helpful in 
evaluating future initiatives in this area" 

To address the purpose and the unique nature of child care organizations, the project 
had the following objectives: 

1. To describe the characteristics of child care board members; 

2. To describe the current governance practices of child care boards; 

3. To identify the tasks that the boards have found to be difficult; 

4. To identify the resources and the areas in which these resources have been 
useful to boards; 



Throughout this report, the term "private home day care" (PHDC) will be used; however, just prior 
to the publication of the report, this sector changed its name to "licensed home child care". 

ii 
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5. To describe opportunities and support for parental involvement in the child 
care system. 

STUDY APPROACH AND METHODOLOGY 

To gather preliminary information on the tasks, activities and problems of boards of 
directors information was collected through interviews with nineteen key informants and 
meetings with three focus groups drawn from centre-based child care organizations, 
resource centres and private home day care organizations. An Advisory Committee 
comprised of Ministry and non-Ministry staff reviewed the themes gleaned from the key 
informant interviews and focus groups and assisted in finalizing the design of the study. 

A mail questionnaire was sent to a sample of non-profit, centre-based child care 
organizations (589), to all private home day care organizations (52) and to all MCSS 
funded child care resource centres (54). Each organization received two questionnaires - 
one for the senior staff person and one for the chairperson of the board. Both 
questionnaires asked about who did most of the work associated with fifty-five tasks 
related to governance responsibilities, and how much difficulty was experienced in doing 
the tasks. Both asked about the barriers boards face in delivering high quality child care 
and about the ways in which the Ministry could be more helpful to child care 
organizations. Both questionnaires asked about the respondent’s length of time in the 
organization and previous volunteer experience. The chairperson’s questionnaire included 
additional questions related to the formation and composition of the board as well as to 
how the board conducts its business. 

Over-all, 65% of all organizations approached for the survey returned one or more of the 
questionnaires received. 

In order to verify whether the returned questionnaires were reflective of the population, 
an investigation of potential bias was undertaken. No positive bias was found in the 
interpretation of the level of difficulty being experienced in the centre-based sample. 

Finally, focus groups were convened to provide further information on the tasks reported 
to be most difficult and to identify the resources available and needed. 



SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 

1. The Characteristics of Child Care Board Members 

On average, child care boards have nine to ten directors. Although the majority of child 
care boards reported no time limit on the term of office for board members, the actual 
length of time in office, three years, is similar to tenure practices in many non-profit 
boards. 
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The boards of non-profit child care organizations are "parent driven". Two-thirds (67%) 
of the board membership is comprised of parents whose children used or were currently 
using the facilities. 

The boards of non-profit child care organizations are composed primarily of relatively 
young female directors. On average, there are seven women and two men on these 
boards. Two-thirds (67%) are between the ages of 31-40 years old. 

Chairpeople (and staff) were positive about their experiences volunteering and working 
for child care organizations in terms of the enjoyment (89%), satisfaction (78%) and 
stimulation (86%) they derive as well as seeing it as a worthwhile use of their time (96%). 

2. The Current Governance Practices of Child Care Boards 
Governance Tasks 

Fifty-five governance tasks were developed from key informant interviews as well as from 
the theory and practices in the non-profit sector. The tasks were grouped into six 
functional areas representing critical aspects of board concern: funding, management of 
personnel, development and maintenance of the board, stewardship for management 
practices, community relations, financial affairs and legal accountability. 

The tasks most frequently done by child care boards relate more to short-term 
organizational maintenance, functioning and fundraising than to long-term policy 
development, planning, and evaluation. 

3. The Tasks that Boards Have Found to be Difficult 

Overall, the tasks associated with securing resources (human and financial) and planning 
are the ones reported as difficult by most respondents. Of the twelve most difficult tasks, 
eleven relate to (a) securing financial resources, (b) securing human resources and (c) 
planning. The twelfth task relates to the legal area. 

When the average percent of respondents having difficulty was calculated across all 
functional areas, approximately 40% reported that their organizations were having some 
form of difficulty. 



Difficult Tasks Related to Ministiy Policy and Practices 

Overall, child care organizations are having the most difficulty with the financial aspects 
of starting an organization. The most difficult Ministry-related tasks are: 

• Raising your Organizations Share of the Cost (68%) 

• Covering Costs While Waiting for the Ministry Grants to Arrive (66%) 

• Understanding the Child Care Legislation (50%) 

• Filling Out Ministry Forms (50%) 

• Applying for Ministry of Community and Social Services Grants (49%) 

• Getting Municipal Approval for Purchase of Service (49%) 

Factors Associated with Difficulty 

The organizations that are experiencing relatively more difficulty tend to have the 
following characteristics: 

• they are located in the eastern and northern regions of the province; or 

• they are French-language organizations; or 

• their boards tend to have fewer parents whose children are using the programs 
and services of the organization; or 

• they are private home day care organizations; or 

• they do not have a personnel or finance committee; or 

• they are newer. 

Characteristics of Board Meetings 

Board and committee meetings are the major venues in which governance practices take 
place in most non-profit organizations. Boards of non-profit child care organizations meet 
slightly less than once a month and attendance by both board members and staff is high. 

Financial issues are the primary topics of discussion at board meetings, followed by issues 
related to policy development. The preoccupation with financial matters at board 
meetings negatively impacts on the amount of time boards are spending with other topics 
they consider important. These include developing policy, community relations, new 
projects and parents’ needs and concerns. 

4. Resources 

Ministry consultants and private sector consultants are viewed as very helpful but often 
inaccessible due to workload and, in case of the latter, cost. 

Few print materials were reported as useful. Those that were mentioned were not known 
by the people who participated in the focus groups. 



5. Opportunities and support for parental involvement in the child care system. 

Child care depends on parents. They start most organizations and they maintain them. 
Like other grass roots community organizations, child care organizations rely on board 
members to do both governance and administrative tasks. Unlike established mainstream 
organizations like hospitals or social service agencies, child care organizations rely on the 
time board members give to fundraising and short-term planning. There are many 
opportunities for involvement: there appears to be less support than is needed at this early 
stage of development of these organizations. 



SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. The initiation and governance of non-profit child care organizations currently depends 
on parents. 

The vast majority (79%) of non-profit child care organizations were begun by a group of 
people in the community. Among this group, 85% were parents of children using the 
facility. 

Two-thirds of the members of non-profit child care boards of directors were parents of 
children who had used or were currently using the child care organization. Using the 
average number of nine board members on a child care board, and the total number of 
non-profit child care organizations listed at the time of this study (1,555), the current pool 
of board members in child care is approximately 14,000 people of which approximately 
9,000 are parents. 



2. The people who sit on child care boards are likely to be long-term resources to the 
volunteer sector. 

Research in the field of voluntarism suggests that people who are committed to volunteer 
work in one organization are likely to volunteer in other organizations. The sample in this 
study demonstrates the point. Three-quarters of the chairpeople had previous experience 
as volunteers in other organizations, and slightly over half had previous experience on 
boards of other organizations. 



3. Boards of directors of child care organizations are under-resourced and under- 
developed. 

When the tasks required of a board of directors are examined from the point of view of 
the tasks that are difficult to complete and the tasks that are not done, it is apparent that 
fundraising issues deflect attention from the other essential board tasks. 
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Time and/or skills to support the work of the board appear to be lacking among board 
members, senior staff of the child care organizations, Ministry staff, and consultants. 
Further, there are few, widely available resources known to be helpful. 

When the structure of boards of directors is examined, it does not appear to lay the 
foundation for addressing the variety of governance tasks required to fulfil the mandate 
of a board. The continuing struggle with finances, human resources, planning and 
evaluation begins in the early stages of board development and continues during later 
stages. 

These factors, further explained in conclusions 4-14, constrain the development of strong 
boards. 

In non-profit organizations there is a trend toward decreasing the operational focus of 
board work and increasing the policy and planning focus. This trend is best represented 
by the work of John Carver whose model is being implemented at the Family Service 
Association of Metropolitan Toronto. While the model provides many useful ideas for 
child care boards, its value depends on the degree to which senior staff have management 
and administrative expertise as well as time for these activities. At this stage of 
development of the child care sector boards and staff, the work of child care organizations 
would come to a grinding halt if board members limited their activity only to a Carver-type 
model of articulating policy and establishing desired results. 



4. "Finances" and "fund raising" deflect attention from other essential areas of board 
responsibility. 

The preoccupation of the board with funding issues is evident from the rating of tasks in 
terms of difficulty, from the discussions in the focus groups and key informant interviews, 
as well as from the time spent on funding issues in board meetings. 

Focus groups identified the following difficulties associated with fund raising activities: 

• low returns for the effort involved; 

• over-solicited communities where people feel they are "constantly being asked 
to reach into their pockets"; 

• competition with other worthwhile charitable organizations; 

• low public acceptance of child care as a necessary charitable organization. 

The level of funding affects all aspects of the operation of a child care organization, 
including its program, facilities, equipment and supplies, staffing and staff training. 



5. The governance tasks that focus on long-term organization stability and effective 
programs and services are not getting adequate attention. 

The central roles of a board of directors are (a) to ensure that there are effective 
programs providing the services defined by the mission of the organization, and (b) to 
ensure the long term health of the organization. 

The frequency with which the tasks related to planning (needs assessment, evaluation, 
collaboration with other agencies) were reported as difficult, or were reported as not done 
between September 1989 and May 1991 raises concern. 

Literature on boards of directors stress planning and evaluation as key functions in the 
stewardship role of the board. Research also shows that boards frequently report difficulty 
with these tasks. The planning of needs assessment and evaluation takes time and 
expertise. Board members often do not have the time or expertise to do it themselves nor 
do they have the funds to pay for consultants. 

6. The availability of people resources is affected by the image of child care in the 
community and by the pressure of the fund raising requirements. 

Lack of community awareness of who uses and needs child care is seen as a major block 
to the stability and growth of child care organizations. Child care was still incorrectly 
associated with welfare or, paradoxically, with people who work and can afford child care 
but want the community to pay for it. This adversely affects recruiting as well as fund 
raising. 

There were three tasks related to recruiting volunteers, and all were reported to be 
difficult by over half the sample. There are several reasons why recruiting is more 
challenging for child care organizations. The most important factor in recruiting 
volunteers is the specific nature of the volunteer activity. In the Secretary of State 
"National Survey of Volunteer Activity" done in 1988, the reasons people gave for 
volunteering were: 

• doing something I like to do (62%) 

• feeling that I accomplished something (61%) 

• helping others (60%) 

• helping a cause I believe in (56%) 

• doing work that benefits my children, my family, myself (52%) 

The data from the National Survey mentioned above, as well as from the Independent 
Sector Survey conducted by Gallup poll in the United States, suggests that, if the volunteer 
work itself was attractive, the pool of potential volunteers would be the whole community 
not just parents. However, the work itself entails numerous responsibilities, is time- 
consuming, and linked to success in fund raising. 
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Although chairpeople express satisfaction when asked to rate their experiences on a survey 
instrument, it is likely that this satisfaction is not the major message heard during day-to- 
day conversations with friends and family in the community. The more likely message is 
that board work - in child care involves a lot of meetings, regulations, phone calls, fund 
raising and responsibility. 

Recruiting senior staff is also reported to be difficult. Two-thirds of the sample indicated 
that they had been involved in this task between September 1989 and May 1991. Of that 
sub-sample, almost half indicated difficulty carrying out the task. The focus group 
discussions suggested that senior staff are difficult to find because many child care workers 
leave the field for better paying jobs. 

7. Board members provide a relatively stable but inexperienced resource base for 
governing their child care organizations. 

The profile of chairpeople in child care is a picture of people who bring personal interest 
and commitment, but do not necessarily bring experience or knowledge in governing an 
organization. While the majority (75%) of chairpeople had previous volunteer experience, 
almost half (45%) had no prior experience on a board of directors. The difficulty reported 
by more than one-third of the sample with the tasks below and the size of the sample that 
did not do the task appears to confirm a lack of experience in board work. 

• Developing goals and objectives for the work of the board 

• Setting priorities for the work to be done by the board 

• Following through on board tasks 

• Evaluating the work and operation of the board 

Child care board members invest, on average, three years in their organizations. This is 
the minimum amount of time considered necessary for a board member to be oriented to 
a specific organization, trained in the service sector issues and be able to apply the 
learnings to the effective governance of the organization. 

Assuming a turn-over of one-third of the board per year, across the child care sector, this 
means that, each year, approximately 4,600 people (two-thirds of whom are parents) need 
to learn about the governance of child care organizations. 

This conclusion reflects the trends for most non-profit boards. This point is clearly made 
by Robert Payton, president of Exxon Educational Foundation, in his paper "Major 
Challenges to Philanthropy" when he said: 

"As a group, it is the trustees who are most important in protecting the 
standards of philanthropy. Like it or not, the trustees are the structural 
bulwark defending the public interest.... the education of trustees claims a 
very high priority on our collective agenda" 
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In the past, volunteers were seen to be free labour in whom little investment was 
necessary. Today, there is greater understanding that volunteers, be they service or policy 
volunteers, need orientation and training. 



8. Child care boards 9 access to training and resource materials is less than adequate. 

The availability and use of training, explored during key informant interviews and focus 
groups, is limited. Limited funds for program delivery appear to preclude allocation of 
funds for the professional development of board members. 

While approximately half of the staff mentioned child care associations and appeared to 
value the networking and information provided, there did not appear to be any 
organizations that supported board members and their roles. This may result from the 
absence of finances for organization memberships and lack of time necessary to make 
voluntary associations highly successful. 

In the few cases where board members had participated in board training, the comments 
were very positive. Use of consultants for board development and participation in the 
United Way Volunteer Leadership Development Program were both viewed as "extremely 
helpful". 

The need for board training has been recognized. Other provincial ministries and federal 
departments have sponsored a variety of programs and resources. Training for child care 
board volunteers is a low risk investment. A substantial number of the 14,000 people who 
volunteer yearly on these boards will carry their learning to other organizations. Thus, the 
short term benefit to child care will be a long term benefit to the communities in which 
they live. 



9. Senior staff do not appear to have the time or training for the central role they play 
in supporting the work of the board. 

Staff are heavily involved in the work of the board. They participate in 82% of the fifty- 
five governance tasks. 

The ratio of staff to licensed spaces indicates that staffing levels were very close to the 
minimum requirements. These minimums do not appear to allow staff the time necessary 
for the work involved in board development and support. As a result, the staff of child 
care organizations often serve as unpaid volunteers donating significant amounts of time 
after hours. 

Further, although staff have had previous experience as volunteers, and on boards of 
directors, their early childhood education courses do not appear to provide training in how 
to work with and assist in the development of effective boards of directors. In addition, 
child care organizations do not have funds for staff training in this area. 



10. The Ministry’s support to child care organizations is weakened by inconsistent 
interpretation of Ministry requirements and a demand for consultation in excess 
of what the Ministiy can provide. 

Ministry staff were regarded as caring and helpful but often inaccessible due to their work 
loads. 

Respondents to the survey were asked: "if the Ministry could change the way it works with 
child care organizations, what changes would be most beneficial?". The most frequent 
responses mentioned the need for more practical and accessible guidance (available 
consultants, more formal visits, more immediate responses to questions) and more 
consistency ("from one month to the next" and "from one program advisor to another" and 
"from one region to another".) 

11. Board size and committee structure is not adequate to address the range of tasks to 
be done. 

The average number of positions for directors was nine on centre-based boards, and ten 
on both private home day care boards and resource centre boards. While nine to ten 
people make a manageable group for discussions, the size does not appear to be large 
enough to spread the workload. 

Many organizations today suffer from having too many committees. Child care 
organizations do not have this problem. They have few committees and the ones that exist 
meet infrequently. 

12. The support for the start-up stage of development is not adequate especially in 
relation to the governance tasks identified as difficult. 

For the purposes of this study, the length of time that child care organizations were in 
operation was categorized as less than 18 months, between 18 and 36 months, and over 
36 months in operation. 

Newer organizations tended to rate more governance tasks as difficult and tended to have 
more tasks that were not done between September 1989 and May 1990. Although the 
sample of French language organizations was small, it is important to note that a larger 
percentage were in the start-up stage and were reporting more difficulty than English 
language organizations. 

The start-up phase was identified as time-consuming and frustrating. Some of the issues 
involved: understanding the legislation, dealing with funders (each of which appeared to 
be willing to commit funds only after the other had done so), complying with standards, 
and obtaining financial expertise capable of understanding the government forms. 
Numerous examples were given of experts within the same fields (e.g. law, accountants, 
architects) giving contradictory interpretations of the requirements. 
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The following types of supports and resources were mentioned as needed by the boards 
of new child care organizations especially in the start-up phase of development: 

- a fast-track method of incorporation and seed money for development; 

- a clearing-house of materials relevant to boards annotated for child care; 

- a way for chairpeople, treasurers to meet and learn more about board roles; 

- a public education campaign to educate the community about child care; 

- a training program for staff to help them train and work with boards; 

- an information package for lawyers so that new boards can rely on the legal 
advice they receive. 

- consultants to guide the organizations regarding incorporation, applications to 
the Ministry, board development, and start-up activities that lay solid 
foundations for the on-going operation of the organization. 

13. The difficulties experienced in carrying out the governance tasks in the start-up 
phases of an organization persist unless there is significant change in the factors 
underlying these difficulties. 

The difficulties experienced by start-up organizations appear in organizations over three 
years old. 

The factors underlying these difficulties in the start-up stage seem clear. Long range 
planning, collaboration with other organizations and program evaluation likely took second 
place to the more immediate issues of bank loans, government funds, supplies, and starting 
program operations. Start-up and survival issues promote short-term thinking and limit 
the time and attention available for long-range planning and policy discussions. As 
mentioned, the expertise in such governance tasks was likely not present among board 
members nor available from senior staff who have little training in working with boards 
and management issues. These survival and resource factors persist today. 



14. The child care sector does not have a coherent, integrated system to deliver effective 
support to child care at the community level. 

All boards are expected to carry out needs assessments, set short and long term goals, and 
evaluate programs and practices. The fact that each board spends time locating resources 
and evaluating resources in these areas seems to be a waste of time. Sample materials 
and "how-to" resources that have been evaluated as useful should be readily available. 
Some exist: few are known by the child care organizations surveyed. 



Similarly, for each board related to child care in each community to tackle the image of 
child care and work on separate public relations campaigns does not seem to be effective. 
A province-wide set of sample materials and a plan of action would likely have more 
impact and involve less energy in organizations that have little energy to spare. 

The issue of whose role it is to provide province-wide support and co-ordination was not 
the subject of this study. Nor was the issue of community level co-ordination of the many 
organizations with interest in child care. It is clear, however, that there are different 
players with different roles each of which require attention. Alignment of Ministry 
initiatives could make a positive contribution to the resolution of these issues. 



1 . 



INTRODUCTION 



Approximately 2000 organizations in Ontario are involved in the delivery of child care 
services. They range from small, voluntary, non-profit, community-based centres to large 
umbrella organizations and municipalities. Services include centre-based care, private 
home day care and resource centres. 

The administrative structures supporting the delivery of child care services also vary. A 
number operate under the traditional "board of directors" model; others have parent 
advisory committees and are largely "staff' run operations. 

According to the request proposal, the Ministry of Community and Social Services (MCSS) 
is committed not only to future growth in the non-profit child care sector but also to 
initiatives that strengthen management practices and involve parents in both the decision 
making and management of organizations delivering child care services 1 . 

The Ministry was aware of a variety of issues related to the initiation, and on-going 
functioning of child care agencies in the province. However, the provincial trends had not 
been systematically researched. Some needs had been expressed by field staff and others 
by a variety of other sources 2 . Some information had been offered informally via 
anecdotes and more formally as secondary comments in studies dedicated to other 
matters 3 . 

Along with a lack of clear, up-to-date, quantitative information on the needs of boards of 
directors, there was little documented about the governance problems of boards of 
directors whose members often wear two hats: parent and policy maker, consumer and 
provider, client and steward. 




Request for Proposal, A Study of Management Practices in Non-Profit Child Care Organizations, 
Ministry of Community and Social Services, 1989. 

2 Bertrand, Jane. C-PET Key Information Survey, Community Parent Education and Training 
Project, Ontario Coalition for Better Day Care. November 1989. 

3 Child Care Consultation, The Ministry of Community and Social Services and The Ministry of 
Education. December, 1989. 
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In view of the above commitments, and the lack of reliable and systematic information on 
the nature of governance practices in the non-profit child care sector, the Ministry 
commissioned a research project with the following overall purpose; 

"to collect background information that will guide the development of policy 
and program initiatives likely to support effective and efficient management 
practice within the non-profit sector. This descriptive information base will 
be helpful in evaluating future initiatives in this area" 4 

To address the purpose of the study and the unique nature of child care centres, the 
project had the following objectives: 

1. To describe the characteristics of child care boards of directors and board 
members; 

2. , To describe the current governance practices of child care boards; 

3. To identify the tasks that the boards have found to be difficult; 

4. To identify the resources and the areas in which these resources have been 
useful to boards; 

5. To describe the opportunities and support for parental involvement in the child 
care system. 

This report presents the study approach and methodology as well as the major findings 
related to board tasks, composition and operation. These are followed by the major 
conclusions of the study. 



Request for Proposal, A Study of Management Practices in Non-Profit Child Care Organizations, 
Ministry of Community and Social Services, 1989. 
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STUDY APPROACH AND METHODOLOGY 



There were two major stages in this study - a design stage and an implementation stage. 

This section sets out the purposes, tasks and activities related to each stage. 

Highlights - Design Phase 

• Interviews with nineteen key informants and three focus groups provided important 
information on the tasks and activities done by boards of directors as well as on the 
problems they face. 

• An Advisory Committee comprised of Ministry and non-Ministry staff reviewed the 
themes gleaned from key informant interviews and focus groups and assisted in 
finalizing the design of the study. 

• The approach selected was to develop two questionnaires, one for chairpeople and one 
for the senior staff person. Both questionnaires asked about who did most of the work 
associated with fifty-five tasks related to governance responsibilities, and how much 
difficulty was experienced in doing the tasks. Both asked about the barriers boards face 
in delivering high quality child care and about the ways in which the Ministry could be 
more helpful to child care organizations. Both questionnaires asked questions about the 
respondent’s length of time in the organization and previous volunteer experience. The 
chairperson’s questionnaire included additional questions related to the formation and 
composition of the board as well as to how the board conducts its business. 

• Both the English language and French language questionnaires were pilot tested twice. 

Highlights - Implementation Phase 

• Two survey questionnaires were sent to a sample (589) of centre-based child care 
organizations. A complete census was taken of all appropriate private home day care 5 
(now called home child care) organizations (52), and all MCSS funded child care 
resource centres (154). 

• To ensure timely and cost effective distribution of the questionnaires, a package 
containing two envelopes was sent to the senior staff person of every organization in 
the study. One envelope contained the instructions and questionnaire for the staff 
person, the second envelope contained similar content for the chairperson. 



5 Throughout this report, the term "private home day care" (PHDC) will be used; however, just 
prior to the publication of the report, this sector changed its name to "licensed home child care". 

3 
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• Follow-up telephone calls were made throughout the survey phase of the study. 

• The response rate for organizations was: 68% of all centre-based organizations, 44% 
of private home day care organizations, and 60% of the resource centres. 

• Overall, 65% of all organizations approached for the survey returned one or more of 
the questionnaires received. 

• The overall individual response rate (chairpersons and staff) was 47% ranging from a 
low of 32% for Chairpersons of resource centres to a high if 55% for staff of centre- 
based organizations. 

• In order to verify whether the returned questionnaires were reflective of the population, 
an investigation of potential bias was undertaken. Comparisons of the returned 
questionnaires with centres known to be having difficulty (as determined by field staff) 
showed no significant difference. That is, centres that were having difficulty were not 
under-represented in the centre-based sample. There does not appear to be a positive 
bias in the interpretation of the level of difficulty being experienced in the centre-based 
sample. 

• Focus groups were convened to discuss the tasks which were reported to be most 
difficult and to identify the resources available and needed. 

2.1 The Design Stage 

Overall, the purposes of the Design Stage were: 

• to provide the study team with a better appreciation of the historical context in 
which the investigation was taking place; 

• to obtain a fuller understanding of the different administrative structures that 
supported the delivery of child care; 

• to obtain clarification on the information available regarding the universe of child 
care centres in Ontario, as well as an assessment of the effort required to 
undertake the sample draw; 

• to identify the key governance tasks undertaken by boards and staff of child care 
organizations in the province; 

• to confirm the information requirements of the Ministry; 
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® to develop the final study design and instrumentation. 

The following represent the key tasks undertaken in the Design Stage. 

2.1.1 Orientation To Background and Purpose of The Study 

This task included: 

® a meeting with the Advisory Group; 

• a review of key documentation; 

• a review of the direct operating grant data base and movement of the data base 
to in-house computers. 

2.1.2 Completion of Nineteen Key Informant Interviews 

Interviews were undertaken with the following types of respondents: 

• Child Care Community Development Worker (2) 

• Executive Director - Child Care Resource and Learning Centres (4) 

• Child Care Coordinator (1) 

• MCSS Program Supervisor (2) 

• Director Of Municipal Children’s Services (1) 

• General Manger - Central Administrative Child Care Service (1) 

• Community College Child Care Personnel (1) 

• Director - Child Care Support Organization (2) 

• President - Child Care Umbrella Organization (1) 

• Representative - Northwest Ontario Regional Day Care Committee (1) 

• Representative - The Private Home Day Care Association of Ontario (1) 

• Representative - Co-Operative Child Care (1) 

• Private Child Care Consultant (1) 

2.1.3 Facilitation of Three Focus Groups 

Groups were convened with the following respondents: 

• Executive Directors of community-based voluntary non-profit child care centres 

• Chairpersons of boards of community-based voluntary non-profit child care 
centres 

• MCSS program advisors 

The findings from the key informant interviews and focus groups were synthesized and 
summarized in a working document distributed to the Advisory Committee. The interviews 
and focus groups also assisted in finalizing the design for the study and in drafting the first 
"master set" of instruments. 



2.1.4 Design of the Approach For the Study 

The approach taken for this study was to administer self-report questionnaires to non-profit, 
board-governed centre-based organizations, private home day care organizations and child 
care resource centres across the province. Two questionnaires were mailed to each selected 
centre. The first was to be completed by the supervisor/executive director and the second 
by the chairperson or president of the board. 

The following sections present the study design in more detail. They are organized as 
follows: 

• The administrative structures in non-profit child care in Ontario; 

• The administrative structures included in the study; 

• The target respondents; 

• The study questionnaires; 

• ■ The translation of questionnaires into French; 

• Pre-test(s) of the questionnaires; 

• The survey sample; 

• The verification of the Direct Operating Grant Data Base; 

• The planned distribution of the Questionnaires; 

• The design of additional focus groups to expand on the results of the survey. 

2.1.5 The Administrative Structures In Non-Profit Child Care In Ontario 

Based on the information obtained in the Design Stage, it was our understanding that the 
majority of child care organizations in Ontario could be classified into nine administrative 
structures. 

1. Community Based Voluntary Non-profit Organizations. These organizations have 
a board of directors, usually made up of parents of children in the centre, 
community members and representatives of community agencies. They usually 
have Supervisors or Executive Directors and child care staff. 

2. Municipal Child Care Organizations. These organizations do not have a 
traditional board of directors. In general, they are operated by municipal staff 
who are supervised by a "Director of Children’s Services". In some cases they 
have advisory committees for parent input. These organizations are run by 
approximately 69 municipalities in the province and, as such, are responsible to 
elected councils. The number of centres in a municipality can run from a single 
operation in a small municipality to scores of centres in larger ones. 

3. Centralized Administrative Child Care Organizations. These organizations are 
similar to the Municipal Child Care organizations in that they can operate a 
number of child care centres under one centralized administrative structure. 
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There may or may not be advisory committees or a board of directors related to 
child care. They are run by staff who are responsible to a Director or 
Coordinator of Child Care. Examples of this type of organization include YMCA 
Child Care Services, George Brown College and London’s Children’s Connection. 

4. Umbrella Organizations. These organizations are characterized by an "umbrella" 
board of directors whose purpose is to support the development of voluntary non- 
profit child care organizations. The member organizations are community-based 
voluntary non-profit organizations, each having its own board and staff. In some 
cases the umbrella board holds the license of a new member board until the new 
centre is able to function independently. 

5. Indian Band Organizations. These organizations are usually directed by the Band 
Council acting as the board of directors and run by a Band Administrator. In 
some cases there are parent advisory committees. 

6. Autonomous Child Care Resource Centres. These centres do not deliver child 
care directly but offer support services such as toy lending libraries, parent/child 
drop-in centres and the like. They are directed by a board of directors and run 
by Supervisors/Executive Directors and assistant staff. These centres are not part 
of any other organization: they operate independently. 

7. Integrated Child Care Resource Centres. As above, these organizations do not 
deliver child care directly but offer support services such as toy lending libraries, 
parent/child drop-in centres and the like. They differ from autonomous child 
care resource centres in that they are part of a larger multi-service organization. 
They are usually directed by the same administrative structure that manages the 
multi-service organization. 

8. Autonomous Private Home Day Care Organizations 6 . These are private home 
day care organizations that are directed by a board of directors and run by 
Supervisors/Executive Directors and assistant staff. They are not part of any 
other organization but operate independently. 

9. Integrated Private Home Day Care Organizations. These are private home day 
care organizations that are part of a larger multi-service organization or 
Municipality. Their direction comes from the same administrative structure that 
manages the multi-service organization. 



6 
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Inuring the summer of 1991, the Private Home Day Care Association of Ontario changed its name 
Home Child Care association of Ontario. 
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The central purpose in describing the different administrative structures in child care was 
to: 

• decide which organizations were to be included and excluded from the study; 

• design questionnaires that were appropriate for each administrative structure; 

• identify the most appropriate respondent in each administrative setting; 

• determine which instruments should be completed by each respondent. 

The next sections of this report addresses these issues. 



2.1.6 Administrative Structures Included in the Study 

After extensive consultation with the Ministry, the following administrative structures were 
included in this study: 

• Non-profit, centre-based organizations governed by a board of directors (#1 page 

11) ; 

• Private home day care organizations governed by a board of directors (#8 page 

12 ) ; 

• Child care resource centres governed by a board of directors (#6 page 12). 

• Organizations that offered multiple services related to child care. For example, 
a number of organizations operated a centre-based program as well as a resource 
centre. Given these services were governed by ONE board of directors and were 
primarily directed to providing "child care" services, they were included in the 
study. 

The rationale used in selecting these administrative structures consisted of the following: 

• Given that this was a study of the tasks undertaken by boards of directors of 
child care organizations, only those organizations governed by boards were 
included; 

• The non-profit "centre-based" organizations represent the largest segment of the 
aforementioned administrative types. 
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® The initiatives that may arise from this study are to be directed primarily at non- 
profit, voluntary boards whose sole or primary responsibility is child care. For 
this reason, boards of large multi-service agencies and municipalities were 
excluded. 

2.1.7 The Target Respondents 

Given that the purpose of this study was to elicit information regarding the tasks undertaken 
and the difficulty experienced by boards of child care organizations, the most obvious 
respondents were the board members of the selected child care organizations. The lack of 
knowledge of the number of board members in each organization, combined with the 
resources available for the study, precluded sending the questionnaires to every board 
member. 

However, as an attempt to obtain as unbiased and balanced a response as possible, two 
respondents were chosen from each organization to complete the questionnaires - the 
Chairperson/President of the board and the "Senior" staff person. Both were seen to 
provide important perspectives on the governance of child care organizations. 



2.1.8 The Study Questionnaires 

Given the target respondents, two questionnaires were created for the study - a 

chairperson/president questionnaire and a supervisor/executive director questionnaire. 

Both questionnaires contained common content areas that addressed the study objectives. 

These were: 

• Length of time as a board member/staff; 

• Other volunteer experiences; 

• Ratings of experiences in a child care organization; 

• Identification of "who did most of the work involved" in tasks related to 
governing the organization as well as the difficulty experienced in "getting the 
task done". This section of the instrument covered fifty-five governance tasks as 
well as thirteen legislative tasks. 

• Suggestions regarding how the Ministry could change "the way it works" with child 
care organizations; 

• Identification of the "major barriers" boards and organizations face in ensuring 
the delivery of high quality child care". 
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The chairperson questionnaire contained additional questions related to: 

• the formation and composition of the board; and 

• how the board conducts business. 

2.1.9. Translation of Questionnaires into French 

Both questionnaires were translated into French by a commercial translation service. 

2.1.10 Pre-Test Of the Questionnaires 

Following approval of the questionnaires by the Steering and Advisory committees, two pre- 
tests of the instruments were undertaken: 

• a focus group pre-test; and, 

• an actual mail out to twenty five organizations. 

In addition to the above pre-tests, feedback on the questionnaires was provided by both 
French and English speaking community development workers and consultants to child care 
organizations. 

2.1.11 The Focus Group Pre-Test 

A group meeting was held with 8-10 "typical" survey respondents. A mock-up of the 
questionnaire was presented to each respondent during the session. The study team 
observed the way the questionnaire was completed and subsequently facilitated group 
discussion to address the following; 

• Was each question measuring what it was intended to measure? 

• Were all the words understood? 

• Were questions interpreted similarly by all respondents? 

• Did each close-ended question have an answer that applies to each respondent? 

• Did the questionnaire create a positive impression, one that motivates 
respondents to answer it? 

• Were questions answered correctly? (i.e., were some missed, and did some elicit 
answers that could not be interpreted?) 
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• Does any aspect of the questionnaire suggest bias on the part of the researcher? 
Following this pre-test, modifications were made to the instruments. 

2.1.12 The Mail-Out Pre-Test 

The next draft of the questionnaire was mailed to a small sample of twenty-five 
organizations. The primary purpose of the mail-out was to glean information regarding the 
efficacy of the distribution procedures and to further improve the questionnaire along the 
dimensions listed above. 

The French language questionnaire was tested with a small sample of French board 
members and senior staff. It was also reviewed by the French Language Services Branch 
of the Ministry of Community and Social Services. 

Subsequent to the pre-tests, the final camera ready versions were prepared. Copies of the 
final versions of both sets of questionnaires can be found in Appendices A and B. 
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2.1.13 The Survey Sample 



The total number (universe) of non-profit centre-based organizations and private home day 
care organizations in the province were identified using the Direct Operating Grant Data 
Base of the Child Care Branch. The total number of child care resource centres was 
compiled with the assistance of Ministry staff in each of the local and regional offices. 

The table below presents the total number of organizations for each administrative structure 
as known at the completion of the Design Phase. 



PROVINCIAL UNIVERSE OF ELIGIBLE CHILD CARE 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 7 

Table 2-1 



REGION 


CENTRAL 


EAST 


NORTH 


SOUTH 

WEST 


TOTAL 


CENTRE 

BASED 


537 


41% 


281 


21% 


90 


7% 


412 


31% 


1,320 


100% 


PHDC 


28 


43% 


21 


32% 


6 


9% 


10 


15% 


65 


100% 


RESOURCE 

CENTRE 


67 


39% 


30 


18% 


22 


13% 


51 


30% 


170 


100% 


TOTAL 


632 


41% 


332 


21% 


118 


8% 


473 


30% 


1,555 


100% 



In order to insure adequate representation by administrative structure and region, a 
complete census of ALL private home day care organizations AND resource centres was 
undertaken. The only administrative structure that was sampled was the centre-based 
organization. 

The table below details the sample drawn for the centre-based organizations as well as the 
census taken for PHDC’s and resource centres. 



7 Table may not total to 100% exactly due to rounding. 



